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118 MODEEN LANGUAGE NOTES 



Swinburne's Contributions to The Spectator in 1862 

Between April and September 1862 Swinburne published in The 
Spectator, besides a number of prose articles, seven poems that were 
afterwards included in Poems and Ballads, 1866. It seems to have 
been generally assumed that the 1862 text of this group of poems 
is identical with the text of 1866, the more especially because 
Swinburne, in this unlike Wordsworth, Tennyson and other poets, 
very seldom altered in any way a poem once it was published. The 
only noteworthy exceptions to his custom in this matter, besides 
those to be considered here, are the short piece Pastiche and the 
"Prelude" and first canto of Tristram of Lyonesse — the text- 
variants of which poems may properly form the subject of a separ- 
ate note. With regard to the Spectator poems, the text of only 
three — Before Parting, A Song in Time of Revolution, and August 
— remained unchanged. One — After Death — contains no altera- 
tion except that the questions that the second and third boards of 
the coffin ask are interchanged. The original text of the other 
three differs materially from that finally adopted. A Song in Time 
of Order (in the issue of April 26) contains eleven stanzas only 
instead of fourteen, those omitted (ix, x, and xiii) alluding to the 
red flag of revolution, to Pius IX, to "Buonaparte the bastard," 
to the atrocities of Cayenne, and to " Austrian whips." Thus emas- 
culated, the Spectator text is more vague in its republicanism 'and 
in its advocacy of Tyranicide and is considerably less " dangerous." 
Faustine, one of the pieces that gave greatest offence in 1866, was 
printed in the issue of May 31, 1862 without rebuke from the 
critics but with the significant omission of stanza xxxiii ("What 
sterile growths," etc.) with its allusions to perverse passion. Evi- 
dently Bichard Holt Hutton was exercising, and Swinburne was 
submitting to, a political and moral censorship. The Sundew 
(published July 26, 1862) contains the following stanza, here re- 
printed for the first time, in place of stanzas iii and iv of the final 

version : 

" Stoop with drawn brows against the sun, 
Crawl close and peer across bowed knees; 
The weal growth ripens and gets ease 
Till August weathers leave undone 
The apple-coloured cranberries." 

Besides these seven poems Swinburne contributed several prose 
critiques to The Spectator at this time. One, the short letter in 
defence of Meredith's Modern Love, was signed ; one, the review of 
Les Fleurs du Mai, has been long known to be by him ; while five 
articles on Hugo's Les Miserables were identified as Swinburne's by 
Mr. Gosse, partly on internal evidence, partly on the testimony of 
private letters, and have been privately printed by Mr. T. J. Wise 
though they have not yet been republished. In his Life of Swin- 
ourne (p. 88) Mr. Gosse writes: "There are several others which I 
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am privately certain are also Swinburne's, but I deprecate mere 
conjecture, and will not name them." The evidence of Swin- 
burne's early style is so convincing that I am willing to risk con- 
jecture. I seem to see his hand in several, but only of one article 
am I positive that it must be by him. This is a notice of " Mrs. 
Browning's Last Poems" in the issue of March 29, 1862. Such 
phrase as " The impulse of her eager and rich imagination in an 
age of pale thoughts and weak instincts " or " The vanishing of a 
genuine poetic force in this languid and pallid mental world " bear 
Swinburne's sign manual upon them. The review contains a brief 
suggestive passage on the contrast between the superficiality of 
feeling and the profundity of imagination. Mrs. BroMming, the 
writer says — and again the turn of thought is Swinburne's — 
"yields herself almost with the lashed fury of a Pythoness" to 
feeling; we see her on the surface of it; she seldom penetrates 
beneath to the sphere of imagination. A notice of Sir Henry Tay- 
lor's St. Clement's Eve and one of Christina. Rossetti's Goblin 
Market are much in his manner ; that both poets were among those 
whom Swinburne delighted to honor makes his authorship the more 
likely. I am more uncertain about two notices of Clough's work. 
But is not Swinburne's voice heard in the following protest, in the 
course of a notice of Richard Garnett's Relics of Shelley (in the 
issue of August 2), against the publication of scattered scraps of 
Shelley's writing? 

"There is, we feel, far more pain in the sense of mutilation 
which such passages produce — the sense of a broken melody — than 
pleasure in the occasional gleam of Shelley's genius which remains 
there ; for the breathless continuity of his song, which rolls onward 
to the end without rest or pause, was of the true essence of Shel- 
ley's genius, and to have shattered fragments of his music is like 
listening to a stammering lark." 

Whether these identifications be accepted unreservedly or not, it 
is quite evident that in order to make his forthcoming Bibliography 
of Swinburne quite exhaustive Mr. T. J. Wise will do well to 
examine the columns of The Spectator of 1862 with the most pains- 
taking attention. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bnjn Mater College. 



One-Door Interiors on the Elizabethan Stage 

In a recent number of Modern Philology (May 1919, vol. xvn, 
no. 1) Mr. George Fullmer Reynolds, whose researches into the 
principles of Elizabethan staging are always full of interest, pub- 
lishes an enquiry into " Two conventions of the Elizabethan stage." 
One passage of this article may serve as the text of a brief note. 
Mr. Revnolds writes : — 



